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INDIAN UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

- - ■ ■ ■ -■ ■■ -■ - 

The reform of University Education in India is inseparably 
connected with reform of Secondary or School education. In 
India, University Education is almost the only branch of educa¬ 
tion to which popular attention has teen directed. It is the 
failed F. A. or B. A. who is made the laughing stock of 
those who ridicule the education of natives of this country, 
whereas in England it is the product of Board Schools that is 
made the butt of contempt. University Education in England 
arouses but little interest in the public mind, while questions 
of Secondary and Primary Education are daily discussed. 
There is in England a broad gulf fixed between School life and 
University life, which few cross. In India there is no such 
gulf. School life and University life are continuous, and if 
the highest class in the School be the 8th, the first classiin the 
college is called the 9tli. The School Final examination is 
the Matriculation examination of the University. The school 
master’s aim is to pass his pupil as quickly as possible into the 
University. Life in the sixth form as we know it in England 
is absent from India. The genius of an A mold or Thring would 
be wasted in this country. The mental attitude of a college 
Student towards knowledge, is the same as that of the School 
boy, with a slight exception in favour of the senior students. 

It is interesting to find that failure in degree examinations is 
occasionally followed by good remits; the folly of cramming 
is proved and earnest study takes its place. 
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The Relation of Schools to Universities. 

The evil effects of rushing boys through school life into the 
universities as quickly as possible has been experienced in 
Scotland as well as in this country. No inferior age limit bars 
entrance to a Scotch university. Such age limit may be 
fixed by Statute as at London, or by custom as at Cambridge or 
Oxford.* Boys who have passed a certain standard of examin¬ 
ation may and do enter Edinburgh or Glasgow at the age of 
15 years. Colleges thus become schools, and high schools 
become degraded. University Education as we see it in Oxford 
or Cambridge is not to be found in Scotland, and Scotch stu¬ 
dents frequently join an English university after they have 
graduated as Masters of Arts. This evil has been frecognised 
for some time in Scotland,t and efforts are being made to reme¬ 
dy this state of things by raising the ege to which boys are 
kept at schoo 1 . The following is extracted from a circular 
letter, drawn up by Sir Henry Craik, Secretary to the Education 
Department of Scotland. 

Sir, 

With reference to their Lordships’ circular of the 2^th De¬ 
cember, 1901, I am now to lay before you a statement of the 
conditions under w*hich it is proposed that Leaving Certificates 
shall in future be issued. 

My Lords have decided that there shall be two classes of 
certificate. One of these, the Leaving Certificate proper is in- 

* In the Statutes of King’s Hall Cambridge given by Richard II, we have 
the earliest evidence respecting the limitation imposed in the Colleges as to 
acc at the time of admission, no student being admissible under fourteen 
v ears. The Arts course of study after admission extended over seven years, and 
for the tinctorial degree in Civil and Canon Law ten years. 

f For instance Sir William Hamilton remarks :—In Scotland how defective 
soever be the system of popular schools, this maybe viewed as complete and per¬ 
fect compared with the system of grammar schools. Until a sufficient number 
of t.heoe be established over Scotland, and brought within the reach of those des¬ 
tined for an academical career, it is impossible that the universities can perform 
thfcir proper functions in the cultivation of learning.” 
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tended to mark the completion of a full course of secondary 
education. The other, to be called the Intermediate Certificate, 
is primarily intended to meet the case of those schools which, 
although they may be doing valuable work in secondary 
subjects, are yet unable, from one cause or another, to retain their 
pupils long enough to enable them to reach the standard of tho 
Leaving Certificate proper. This latter certificate will, however, 
always, be open to pupils of any school who may satisfy the 
prescribed conditions. I am to remined you that while 
candidates will no longer be furnished with a “ Leaving Certi¬ 
ficate ” for each subject in which they may Le successful, they 
will receive instead a document certifying that they have pass¬ 
ed in a specified subject and grade in the Leaving Certificate 
Examination. Applicants for Leaving Certificates must have 
been receiving higher instruction, at some recognised school for 
not less than four years. In the case of applicants for Interme¬ 
diate Certificates, the corresponding period shall be two year 3 . 

To prevent over-pressure, it seems to their Lordships de¬ 
sirable that a minimum age should be fixed. They therefore 
propose that a Leaving Certificate shall not be issued to any 
candidate who is under 17 years of age on the 1st of October 
of the year in which he passes the last of the written exami¬ 
nations that w r ould fall to be rocorde 1 on the face of his certi¬ 
ficate. Similarly, tho limit for the Intermediate Certificate 
will be 15, 

I am, however, to inform you that it is not the intention of 
their Lordships that certificates of either class shall be issued 
merely on the strength of the requisite number of passes in the 
written examination. My Lords must be satisfiel that the course 
of Instruction undergone by the candidate has been of adequate 
range and quality, and that proper attention has been paid to 
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those elements of the curriculum that do not admit of being fully 
tested by written papers. The Inspector who visits the School 
will be instructed to enquire and report to their Lordships as to 
these points. Such enquiries will be directed towards ascertain- 
ing, for instance, whether the study of subjects in which passes 
have been secured in former years, is being continued in adequaf 0 
measures, whether a candidate’s knowledge of a language, English 
or other, has been wholly obtained from disconnected reading, 
or whether he^ has a real acquaintance with at least some of the 
masterpieces of its literature, and whether especially in the case 
of a modern language, sufficient care has been bestowed on the 
training of the ear. In certain circumstances, even in the present 
year, my Lords may deem it advisable to call for a special report 
as to the appearance made by individual candidates under oral 
examination, and they wish teachers and managers to understand 
that increasing importance will be attached to this aspect of the 
Examination in future. 

These changes, which have been decided upon after prolonged 
and careful deliberation, are introduced, with the view of foster¬ 
ing continuous and we’1 regulated courses of study according to 
a definite plan. My Lords trust that, in carrying them out, they 
may rely upon continuance of that loyal support on the part of 
teachers and managers to which the benefits that have so far 
resulted from the institution of the Leaving Certificate Ex¬ 
amination have been in no small measure due. In particular 
teachers should endeavour to secure that the new certificates 
are not claimed on behalf of pupils who intend to return to school 
(this applies with special force to the Intermediate Certifi cate,) 
while managers should do their best to impress upon the pub¬ 
lic, and chiefly upon parents and upon employers, a sense of 
the value of such certificates, as evidence, that their possessors 
have not merely been successful in some isolated examination, 
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tnit have reached a certain stage in a course o£ sound educational 
trainingt fitted to develop their intelligence and prepare them 
for the work of life. 


1 have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

H. Craik. 

The policy outlined in the above circular letter applies with 
equal force to India. When applied to India the school 
leaving age should to raised ta 18 and this as a necessary cor¬ 
ollary should be the minimum age for entrance to the 
university. Scotch boys are mucli more industrious than 
the natives of this country, while, in addition, the latter 
Lave to acquire their knowledge th r ough the medium of a 
foreign language. I venture to reprint hero an artic’e on 
this subj°ct which I contributed to the Indian Daily Telegraph 
in August, 1901. 

“ We have many times in our columns pointed 
EDUCATION IN out the necessity of an age limit being imposed 
India. on the entrance examination into the Allahabad 
University. At last an age limit has been fixed, 
but it is far too low—but sixteen years. The limit we have al¬ 
ways advocated has been eighteen years, and anything short of 
this will fail to effect any radical improvement in our Indian 
system of education. If in addition to the lower limit of sixteen, 
the University course is reduced to 3 years, the change will he 
of little benefit at all. 

In his recent remarks on this point at Allahabad, it appears 
to us that His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor has not realised 
the principal necessity for a change, and that is, to break the 
continuity of school and college education. The object of school 
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as 30011 as possible 
through the entrance examination into colleges. This is not a 
very lofty ideal, and good schools soon get ashamed of their 
ignoble state, and desire to be converted into second grade col¬ 
leges. Thus a good school is destroyed and a bad college crea¬ 
ted. This is an utterly mischievous state of things. It should be 
the object of school education to train and educate their scho¬ 
lars during the period of school life for the young. The limit 
to this period of life can never be fixed by an examination; it is, 
as in our English Universities, best determined by age. A stu¬ 
dent who enters college begins life as a man, with a feeling of 
responsibility. If he wdshes to learn he must study: he will 
gain nothing without hard work. Idleness and indolence are no 
longer punished by imposition. Childlife has ceased, and man- 
life begun,—but not at fourteen or even sixteen years of age. 

A still greater evil of the inadequacy of school education, 
is, very imperfectly prepared boys are sent into colleges to be 
there improved, until they become fit for municipal or bankers 
clerks, or writers in some Government offices. This is not the 
work of University professors, it is the work of schools, and schoo T s 
must bo raised to the requisite standard. As things are now, 
the colleges cannot do their work properly, and the schools will 
not. At the University matriculation examination held in 1900, 
there were 2,052 candidates, of whom 750 passed, 127 only 
obtaining moro than half marks. What is the meaning of this 
terrible state of things ? Simply that the sole object and aim of 
school education is to rush as many boys as possible, by hook or 
crook, through the entrance examination. An examination 
is not a test of educational work, it is a part of the machinery. 
There is but one tost of the value of education—the subsequent 
career of the pupil and non-recognition of this vital truth is the 
<*urse of education. 



( « ) 
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improved. The 

social status of headmasters and their assistants, should be raised, 
and their pay also. All second grade colleges, i.e ., colleges 
teaching up to the Intermediate standard only, should be abo¬ 
lished, and good schools constructed out of the material. hen 
this has been done and the age limit raised to 18, we may con¬ 
sider the propriety of a 3 years’ course to the B. A. degree, but 
a 3 years’ course with an age limit of 16, wouM be disastrous 
in the extreme. University men at Oxford or Cambridge very 
seldom ever take their degree before 21, and educational faci¬ 
lities are very much greater in England than here. It is main¬ 
tained, however, by sundry demagogues pandering to popular 
ignorance, that India is a poor country, aud that their sons 
cannot wait until 21 or 23 years of age to earn a living. The 
cogency of this argument will be duly appreciated, when it is 
remembered that on an average, every graduate in the Univer¬ 
sity spends between 500 and 1,000 rupees on his wedding festivi¬ 
ties_a sum largely in excess of his total expenditure on educa¬ 

tion. And if this age limit bears heavily on those undergrad¬ 
uates who are married and have families, so much the better ; 
we recommend that, in addition, they should be charged quad¬ 
ruple fees. 

His Honor, in arguing for a reduction of the four years’ to 
a three yeirs’ course, on the ground that the first year’s course, is 
to be undertaken by the schools, tacitly assumes that the results 
of the University course are satisfactory. We find, however 
that in 1900 there were 598 candidates for the Intermediate 
examination, of whom 176 passed, one being p’aced in the 1st 
division and 38 in the 2nd division. The conclusion to be 
drawn is incontrovertible, vi*., that the candidates for the Inter¬ 
mediate examination require at least one year more af school in 
addition to the tyears spent at college.’ The real difficulty 



To remedy this, schools must be immensely 
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experienced by professors in college dealing with 1st and 2nd 
year chases, is to persuade their pupils to learn . The fresh 
product of school cramming seems a 1 most incapable of men¬ 
tal exertion. Ho is prepared to listen to his lecturer, and even 
to tike notes (slowly dictated), but he declines to take any 
active part. Ho will lie on his back on a cliarpoy inanely 
repeating the lamo sentence over and over, until, (as one said 
the other day) “decsived by the lulling and languid breeze,” 
he falls as T eep ; but honest work he will not do. This evil 
will not be cured by diminishing the college course by one 
year ; it will be increased. It can by mitigated by diminish¬ 
ing the size of the classes, so that the lecturer can come into 
closer contact with his pupils, We welcome then any raising 
of the entrance standard, but equally deprecate any shorten¬ 
ing of the college course.” 


The relation of high schools to the universities has received 
much attention in Germany. There are two important classes, 
known as the Realscbulen and Gymnasia. The function of the 
former is in the main to give a rounded off and finished edu¬ 
cation within themselves. The majority of the scholars on 
leaving the Realschuleu do not continue their education, but go 
direct into the business they mean to follow, although without 
any special instruction in any particular line such as could be 
got ia the special trade schools. The gymnasium on the other 
haud, does not undertake to finish education, it leaves this to 
the university, wbioh stands between school and professional life. 
Fifty p#* cent, of the maturi of the Gymnasia are over 20 years 
of age. On completion of the gymnasium course and after pass¬ 
ing an examination called the abxturient—examen ,, the abiturients 
can enter the universities. The maturi of the Realschulen are 
also allowed to *nter the universities but with certain re- 






strictions, on their choice of studies. Arertificate of maturity 
at a Gymnasium qualifies:— 


1. For entering the university, and the examinations re¬ 

quired for entering the church and the higher posts in the 
civil services. . z . . i 

2 . For entering the course of study for architecture and' 
machioe-construction and the state examinations connected 
therewith. 

3. For entering the course o£ study at the Mining Academy 
and the examinations for the higher posts in the service of the 
mines, iron furnaces, and the salt works. 

4. For entering the Royal Academy of Forestry and the 
examinations for the higher offices in the Royal Forestry 
services. 

5. For admission to the examinations for the higher postal 
service. 


6. For admission to the Royal Friedrick-Wilhelms Insti¬ 
tute, and the Royal Military Academy for Medicine and Sur¬ 
gery at Berlin, 

The certificate of maturity at a Real School of the first 
grade (now termed Real Gymnasium), qualifies as above with 
the exception of 1 and 6. The certificate of maturity however 
qualifies for entrance to the university and the state examin¬ 
ations for the higher school service in the branchei of mathe-. 
matics, science and modern languages. Full details are given 
in the English translation of Conrad’s Book on the German 
Universities, an authority which I have very freely used. 
The total number of Gymnasia in 1881 was 250, and the oum- 
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her of s hola r s wan 74,0 0. In the tame year there were 
57,000 schools (of all kinds,) 120,000 teachers and 7,100,000 
pupils. 

India has much to learn from Germany in ibis matfer of 
high schools, and it is a lesson we are much concerned with in 
the present question of university reform. I do not think that 
any real re r orm can be brought about without a very large reduc- 
‘ on in the number of existing affiliated colleges, and there I pro¬ 
pose should be converted into schools modelled upon the German 
gymnasia. This would constitute a wide field for the educatioral 
work of missionary societies and would furnish employment for 
distinguished graduates of the universities. The course of in¬ 
struction should include a thorough training in English, Class¬ 
ic*! Languages, Mathematics and Science, but no attempt 
should be made to teach Philosophy. Corresponding to the 
11 ; il-s ffiulen, I propose the establishment of schools which 
should teach English thoroughly, (paying, however, but little 
attention to literature,) Mathematics, Science and Commercial 
Studies, the Classical languages being excluded. Schools es¬ 
tablished on this plan would bring the native high schools into 
line with the European high schools. 

A Comparative Study of Foreign Universities. 


It is generally stated that Indian Universities have been 
modelled upon that of London, but if so the modelling has 
been done by Scotchmen. From London we have imbibed an 
inordinate respect for examinations, and from Scotland a low 
ideal of University learning, and a vain belief in a premature 
study of philosophy. From Scotland also we have acquired 
the mischievous habit of sending boys to college, before they 
are fit to he freed from the closer trammels of school discip¬ 
line. The models we have copied are now proved by experience 
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jn England and Scotland, to have been bad models. London 
degrees have fallen into great discredit, and it is now decided to 
convert the mere examining body into a teaching University. 
Indian Universities as far as their system of affiliated Colleges 
is concern d are similar to the Victoria University. “ The cha¬ 
racteristic features of the Victoria University as compared with 
other British Universities are these :—it does not, like London, 
confer its degrees on candidates who have passed certain 
examinations only, but it also requires attendance on prescribed 
courses of study in a col’ege of the University, The constitu¬ 
tion of the University contemplates its (ultimately) becoming 
a federation of co leges, but these colleges will not be situated 
like those of Oxford and Cambridge in one town, but wheiwer 
a college of adequate efficiency and stability shall have arisen. 
University Col’ege Liverpool and the Yorkshire College Leeds, 
having fulfilled these requirements have become affiliated with 
the University. The University like the older bodies in Eng¬ 
land and Scotland is at once a teaching and an examining 
body, and there is an intimate rapport between the teaching and 
the examining functions. External examiners are appointed 
who conduct the examinations, in conjunction with examiners 
representing the teaching body. To give it a general or national 
character the governing body consists partly 0 f persons nomina¬ 
ted by the crown and partly of representatives of the govern¬ 
ing and teaching todies of the colleges, and of the graduates of 
the University. The graduates of the University meet its teach¬ 
ers in convocation to discuss the affairs of the University.” 
Before the institution of the Victoria University, Owen’s College, 
Manchester, Mason College, Birmingham, and certain Welsh 
Colleges Were in a sense, affiliated to the London Uni versify. 
Experience seems to have proved that their power for good 
under these conditions was curtailed, aud each of Ihoee college* 
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has since • become the centre of a new university. The Victo¬ 
ria University is also unstable, and the Liverpool College is now 
•asking to be made into a separate university. 

lu Ireland there are two universities Trinity College Dub¬ 
lin, and the Royal Universiiy. Trinity College Dublin was 
founded in 1591, and its charter empowered the body corporate 
to establish among themselves “ whatever laws of either of the 
universities of Cambridge or Oxford they may judge to be apt 
or suitable”. The Riyal university is similar in constitution 
to the London university, and embraces colleges at Belfast, 
Cork and Galway. Of the two universities. Trinity College 
Dublin holds much the higher place in public estimation and 
is justly renowned for the learning of its professors, and the 
gentle courtesy of its alumni. 

German universities compare unfavourably with the great 
Eng ish universities, as far as the acquisition of good manners is 
concerned. The university of Marburg established in 1527 
attempted to follow the collegiate system prevailing in Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge. This university was the first to be 
established without papal privileges, and speedily acquired a 
great reputation throughout Protestant Europe. In the long run 
he English co legiate system Ins not b"en a success in Germany. 

This is very prob h y due to the institut : on of national Colleges, 
which li is tended to encourage strife and duelling. But while the 
German universities have been wanting in the development of 
good manners, they have been pre-eminently successful in the 
promotion of learning, and this is much the greater thing. We 
may have good manners without learnihg, but in the wake 
of great learning, good manners will not be far behind. The 
university of Berlin lias a icco d unequalled throughout the 
world. It was founded in 1809 by Hu.nboldt, and professed 
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subservience to the interests of science and learning alone, xu. 
1863 Berlin had only 36 teachers, in 1860, 173, and in 1886 we 
find 296 teachers and 5,357 students ! In 1896 there &re 5,700 
students and 384 teachers. 


The university of Leyden founded in 1575 was distinguished 
throughout the 17th century by its learning and the ability of its 
professors. The first curator was James Dousa [Jan van der 
Does ], an office which he held for 30 years. Sir W. Hamilton 
says “ Dousa’s principles were those which ought to regulate ilie 
practice of all academical patrons, and they were those of his 
successors. He knew that at the rate learning was seen prized 
by the state in the academy, would it b6 valued by the nation 
at large. In his eyes a university was not merely a mouthpiece 
of necessary instruction, but at once a pattern of lofty erudition, 
and a stimulus to its attainment. He knew that professors 
wrought more even by example and influence than by teaching, 
that it was theirs to pitch high or low the standard of learning 
in a country, and that as it proved arduous or easy to come up 
with them, they awoke either a restless endeavour after an even 
loftier attainment or lulled into a self-satisfied conceit. And 
this relation between the professorial body and the nation, hrdd 
also between the professors themselves. Imperative on all it was 
more particularly incumbent on the first curators of a university, 
to strain after the very highest qualifications ; for it was theirs 
to determine the character which the School should afterwards 
maintain ; and theirs to give a higher tone to the policy of their 
successors. With these views Dousa proposed to concentrate 
in Leyden a complement of professors, all illustrious for their 
learning ;and if the most transcendent erudition could not be 
procured for the university with the obligation of teaching, that 
it should still be secured to it without. In the Batavian Nether-. 
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kinds when Leyden was founded, erudition was at a lower level 
than in most other countries ; but a generation had hardly passed 
away when the Dutch scholars o£ every profession, were the 
most numerous and learned in the world. 


What Dousa accomplished £or Leyden Munchausen effected 
for Gottingen. “ Leyden was the model on which the lounger 
universities «f the republic w'ere constructed : Gottingen the 
mode] on which the older universities of the empire were 
reformed. Both Munchausen and Dousa proposed a high ideal 
for the schools founded under their auspices, and both as 
first curators, laboured with paramount influence in realizing 
this ideal for the same long period. Under their patronage 
Leyden and Gottingen took the highest place among the 
universities of Europe; and both have only lost their relative 
supremacy by the application in other seminaries of the same 
measures which had at first determined their superiority.” 

The university of Louvain was founded in 1420. Jt was 
styled the u Belgian Athens ” and ranked second onlv to Paris 
in numbers and reputation. In its numerous separate foundations 
and general organization, (it posessed no less than 28 colleges,) 
it closely resembled tin 1 English universities. It embraced all 
the facilities, and no degrees in Europe stood so high as 
guarantees of general acquirements. Erasmus records it as a 
common saying, that “ no one could graduate at Louvain 
without knowledge, manners, and age.” 

Conclusions. 

An important lesson can sorely be Ioarnt from a com¬ 
parative study of these universities, and it appears to me that 
the following conclusions are warranted : 



T. Only students of mature age 
Universities. 


should be admitted to 


IT. The university must be not only a place for learning, 
but a place of learning. 


III. The University must have a local habitat. 

IV. The affiliation of colleges in different centres is 
incompatible with true university life. 

V. The universities of Oxford and Cambridge furnish the 
best example of the relations that ought to subsist between 
the students and the colleges. This relation is, in my own 
opinion, not at all dependent upon either HaT or Chapel, or 
river or field. 

VI. The range of studies must be.comprehensive. 


VII. There must be an adequate supply of teachers. 

VIII. Teachers must have time and opportunity for 
research. 


IX. The university must have a large and comprehensive 
library. 

X. The university must have proper laboratories and 
museums. 


The Cost of Universities. 


I regret I am not able to furnish information on this point 
in a more-business like manner. The statistics I do furnish 
are taken from Mulhal ’s Statistics, Statesman’s Year Book, 
Conrad’s History of the German Universities and various articles 
scattered through the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 





. Pi Th TT nun :^ of s , tudcnts and expenditure of the Universities 
of the United Kingdom, in 1876, and of the Prussian Univer- 
sities taken en bloc in 1882, are here exhibited. 



Students. 

Annual 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Per 

student. ~ 

Oxford 

1,860 

£ 

414,000 

£ 

220 

Cambridge ... 

1,920 

340,000 

177 

Dublin (Trinity) 

810 

62,000 

78 

Edinburgh ... 

2,320 

200,000 

87 

Glasgow 

1,340 

90,000 

68 

Aberdeen ... .... 

650 

' 30,000 

45 

St. Andrews... 

300 

17,00 

56 

Prussian Uni vs. (10) 

12,600 

391,000 

31 


The numbers of fellows and professors at Oxford, Cam¬ 

bridge and Dublin are 424, 483, and 59 respectively, and their 
salaries amount to £159,000, £132,000 £31,000* respective¬ 
ly. The incomes of the same three colleges are as follows:_ 



Endow¬ 

ments. 

Fees, etc. 

Total. 

Oxford 

. £ 

280,000 

£ 

134,000 

£ 

414,000 

Cambridge ... 

235,000 

115,000 

340,000 

Dublin 

49,000 

13,000 

62,000 
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The following table gives details concerning the Russian and 
and Austrian Universities. The statistics J:or the former are 
for the year 1884, and for the latter for the year 1878:— 


x 



Teachers* 

Students. 

State Grant. 

Moscow ... 

... 

103 

2,430 

£ 

53,000 

St. Petersburg 


99 

2,050 

43,000 

Kiev 


105 

1,470 

46,000 

Dorpat 

... 

65 

1,430 

26,000 

Warsaw 


79 

1,000 

29,000 

Kharkov 

... 

89 

820 

37,000 

. Kazan ... 


109 

780 

38,000 

Odessa ... 


52 

380 

25,000 

Total 

• • t 

701 

10,360 

297,000 

Vienna ... 


361 

5,456 

83,000 

Gratz ... 


139 

1,308 

23,000 

Innspruk 


86 

818 

21,000 

Prague 

... 

285 

3,674 

63,000 

Lemberg 


69 

1,084 

15,000 

Cracow 

... 

110 

1,094 

29,000 

Czernowitz ... 


42 

249 

8,000 

Total 


1,092 

13,683 

242,000 
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The number of students and expenditure of the Universities 
of the United Kingdom, in 1876, and of the Prussian Univer¬ 
sities taken en bloc in 1882, are here exhibited. 



Students. 

Annual 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Ter 

student. 



£ 

£ 

Oxford 

1,860 

414,000 

220 

Cambridge ... 

1,920 

340,000 

177 

Dublin (Trinity) 

810 

62,000 

78 

Edinburgh ... 

2,320 

200,000 

87 

Glasgow 

1,340 

90,000 

68 

Aberdeen 

650 

‘ 30,000 

45 

St. Andrews... 

300 

17,00 

56 

Prussian Univs. (10) 

12,600 

391,000 

31 


The numbers of fellows and professors at Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge and Dublin are 424, 483, and 59 respectively, and their 
salaries amount to £159,000, £132,000 £31,000 respective:- 
ly. The incomes of the same three colleges are as follows:— 


. 

Endow¬ 

ments. 

Fees, etc. 

Total. 

Oxford ... 

. £ 

280,000 

£ 

134,000 

£ 

414,000 

Cambridge ... 

235,000 

115,000 

340,000 

Dublin ... 

49,000 

13,000 

62,000 
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The following table gives details concerning the Russian and 
and Austrian Universities. The statistics lor the former are 
for the year 1884, and for the latter for the year 1878:— 


\ 

Teachers. 

Students. 

State Grant. 

Moscow ... 

... 

103 

2,430 

£ 

53,000 

St. Petersburg 


99 

2,050 

43,000 

Kiev 


105 

1,470 

46,000 

Dorpat 


65 

1,430 

26,000 

Warsaw 

0.. 

79 

1,000 

29,000 

Kharkov 


89 

820 

37,000 

. Kazan 

© ♦ • 

109 

780 

38,000 

Odessa 

... 

52 

380 

25,000 

Total 

• •9 

701 

10,360 

297,000 

Vienna 


361 

5,456 

83,000 

Gratz ... 

... 

139 

1,308 

23,000 

Innspruk 

... 

86 

818 

21,000 

Prague 


285 

3,674 

63,000 

Lemberg 


69 

1,084 

15,000 

Cracow 

• It 

110 

1,094 

29,000 

Czernowitz ... 

... 

42 

249 

8,000 

Total 


1,092 

13,683 

242,000 
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The annual fees payable by Russian students are less than 


£7 a head. 

Dr. Conrad in his History of the German Universities, 
states that the cost of the Universities to the State in 1882-83 
was £295,661, while the receipt from fees was only £36,430. 
In addition to this there was a very large extraordinary expen¬ 
diture contributed to by the State. 

In England out of a revenue of about £100,000,000 more 
than £ 10.000,000 is spent upon education. In India out of a 
revenue of Rx. 98,000,000 less than Rx. 1,000,000 is spent 
upon public instruction. The following table extracted from 
MulhalPs Statistics illustrates the educational condition of 
nations in 1896* 



Schools. 

Pupils. 

Expenditure 

£. 

Pence per 
Inhabi¬ 
tant. 

England 

19,850 

4,420,000 

10,500,000 

82 

Scotland 

3,080 

590,000 

2,400,000 

134 

Ireland ... 

8,610 

540,000 

1,300,000 

70 

France 

89,110 

6,250,000 

8 ,000,000 

50 

Germany 

56,560 

7,930,000 

12 ,100,000 

54 

Russia 

66*040 

3,130,000 

5,000,000 

11 

Holland 

4,220 

650,000 

1,600,000 

80 

Switzerland ... 

9,620 

530,000 

1,500,000 

120 

United States... 

252,000 

9,750,000 

38,500,000 

130 

Canada 

] 7,270 

630,000 

2 ,100,000 

98 

Australia 

8,040 

540,000 

2300,000 

132 

India 

152,600 

430,000 

2 ,200,000 

2 

South Africa... 

2,810 

100,000 

300,000 

33 

Ceylon 

3,870 

180,000 

100,000 

13 

Japan 

28,170 

3,770,000 

300,000 

2 
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The national taxation in England is about 588i per head, 
while that in India is only 53tZ per head, so that whereas 
in England about o£ the taxation is spent on education, in 
India only ^ is so consumed. In this taxation is included the 


direct and indirect taxes, but not the proceeds o£ Government 
industries such as Railways, Post Office, &c. Moreover the 
expenditure on education on India, by the Government 
is less than 1 crore o£ rupees, which divided by 220,000,000 
the number o£ inhabitants yields about '7 d. In the United 
Kingdom the expenditure on education provided for in the 
Budget was £10,777,000, which taking the population at 
40,000,000 works out to about 64c7 per inhabitant. Such 
a meagre grant to education is not conpatible with efficiency, nor 
do I think that any radical reform in University education, or 
indeed education generally, can be effected without expenditure 
on a scale comparable with that of other countries. If moreover 
the Government do not lead the way in the matter of munifi¬ 
cent endowments, thoy cannot expect the rich natives of this 
country to follow the example so nobly set by Mr. Tata. 


In trying to form an estimate of the minimum state subsidy 
necessary to start a university on the lines, I have indicated, it 
must be borne in mind that the salaries paid must be high to 
attract good men to fill the various chairs. Professor Ramsay 
estimated the annual cost of the proposed Tata Institute as 
Rs, 2,00,000, and this was my own estimate made some time 
before. The annual cost of each proposed new university, 
would be about three times this amount, and of this tho Govern¬ 
ment might contribute Rs. 5,00,000 annually. In addition to 
this there would be a very large initial cost. 

To encourage endowments, I suggest that the Government 
might issue Government Paper bearing interest at 4 per cent. 





per annum, to be solely employed for educational purposes. If 
for instance a philanthropist wished to endow a chair of mathema¬ 
tics with a revenue of Rs. 12,000 a year, he would be able 
to do this by depositing Rs. 3,00,000 of the above mentioned 
Government Paper. This of course simply means that for every 
endowment of Rs. 7 a year, the Government will add Re 1, 
if we take the ordinary rate of interest at 3i, and G. P. at par 
value, with a guarantee that the interest shall not be reduced. 


Evils of Affiliation. 


The affiliation of a large number of inferior Colleges tends 
to lower the level of University teaching. This is inevitable, 
for if a college cannot teach up to a given standard, either the 
standard must be lowered or the college falls into disrepute. 
The university examinations rule everything. Scholarships, 
prizes, medals are all given on the results of these examinations, 
and neither the university nor college ever attempt to encour¬ 


age a student to read outside the narrow limits of his own 
particular course. Tbe results of examinations are carefully 
tabulated and arranged according to colleges, or belie r s, and 
thess get repeato 1 iu reports and addresses, but the one lesson 
that can be surely derived is never noted. It is an incontestable 
fact, tint 50 per cent, of the candidates who appear for our 
university examinations onght never to have been sent up. In 
the Cambridge University Extension Lectures no student is 
permitted to enter for the final examination, whose work with 
the lectarer has not reached a certain standard of merit. In 
India the college have no power to prevent a student from 
appearing for the university examinations if he has kept the 
required attendance. There is no university life in India, though 
there may be an apology for college life. The high standard of 
earning and good manners found in Trinity College, Camb- 
ndge, or Falliol College, Oxford, may and does effect, the small- 
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er colleges for good, but how cau a high standard observed in 
Allahabad affect a college 400 miles away, or even only twenty 
miles distant ? 

Summary. 

Summing up the above discursive remarks, I propose :— 

(a) that all universities be converted into teaching univer¬ 

sities ; 

(b) that each university be located in a single town, pre¬ 

ferably a small town ; 

(c) that the colleges be modelled on the older English 

universities ; 

( d) that the colleges be non-sectarian, though any col¬ 

lege may include sectarian hostels ; 

(<?) that the toachingi staff consist of professors, assistant 
professors, lecturers and demonstrators ; 

(/) that the affairs of the university be managed by edu¬ 
cational experts who know their business ; 

(</) that the senate of the university should mainly consist 
of members of the teaching staff ; 

( h ) that a liberal state grant be made to oaoh university. 


